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One of the latest of these gifts is a bronze 
fountain figure, "The Duck Girl," by Paul 
Manship. 

Another organization of somewhat simi- 
lar aims is the West Chicago Park Com- 
mission, but besides the beautifying of 
the parks, this Commission also provides 
good and healthful recreation for the 
people. Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of its work is in relation to the play- 
grounds. These playground parks and 
recreation centers include athletic fields, 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, gardens and 
other forms of amusement. Under the 
direction of the Park Board public con- 
certs, stereopticon picture shows, exhi- 
bitions and play festivals are given. The 
highest ideal of these recreation centers is 
to promote good citizenship and to better 
civic and health conditions. 

A third Commission for the improvement 
of public parks is the Board of Park Com- 
missioners of Nashville, Tenn. The report 
of this Board gives an interesting account 
of the care of its parks, the erection of 
fountains and monuments, and the orna- 
mentation of the many small parks and 
open places. 
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The school authorities of 

New York City have just 

issued a report on the 

Teaching of Art and In- 
training dustrial Work in German 

Schools. This report was made some two 
years ago by Dr. James P. Haney, Director 
of Art in High Schools, who was given a 
five months' leave of absence to study the 
industrial art teaching of Germany and 
Austro-Hungary. Coming at this time, 
when many of the art schools which it 
describes have had their work partially or 
wholly interrupted by the war, the report 
has especial interest. Dr. Haney 's purpose 
in making this report is to show those 
phases of continental work which could 
be directly used to promote the work in 
the art departments of our schools, and to 
present a more orderly and practical method 
of teaching art. Many of the best sugges- 
tions Dr. Haney has already introduced in 
the various city high schools of New York 
and particularly in the industrial art 
courses in the Washington Irving High 
School, whose graduates' work recently 



attracted much attention when exhibited 
in the Woman's Industrial Art Exhibition 
at the Grand Central Palace. 

Alive to the needs of our own schools, 
Dr. Haney went into elementary and high 
schools, continuation schools, and art 
schools, looking everywhere for aid for 
our institutions of similar kind, and the 
results of his investigations are simply 
stated in his report, which tells of the 
system of general education and special 
training abroad. He shows the important 
rdle Industrial Art Schools have played in 
Germany, and how those in authority 
there have gone about the training of a lad 
with a pencil, or an artisan with a tool, with 
such efficient methods that "the eyes of 
the world are turned to discover the secrets 
of their success." ^Dr. Haney notes the 
admirable equipment of the industrial art 
schools, telling in detail about the recently 
erected Pforzheim School. Further, Ger- 
many's advance in industrial art is evi- 
denced by the traveling exhibitions which 
include school exhibits of manual work, 
loan collections of school appliances and 
city exhibitions showing a range of ex- 
hibits from tiny jewels to huge church 
carvings. There are many illustrations 
showing examples of work in the high 
schools and industrial schools. In con- 
clusion, Dr. Haney says, "To Germany, 
therefore, we may turn for helpful sug- 
gestions, but not for a model on which to 
design our own educational structure. 
"Whatever appears most successful in the 
German scheme cannot be incorporated 
with a guarantee of success into our own 
without modification." 
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One of the most important 

movements ever under- 
interesting takga in connection with 

ARCHITECTURAL ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
COMPETITION cent competition of the 

Municipal Art Society of New York for the 
architectural solution of the crossing of an 
avenue and a street. Details of the 
competition, with reproductions of the 
prize-winning designs, appear in the July 
Bulletin of the Society and will prove of 
great interest, on account of the extent 
to which this vexed problem has long 
engaged the attention of architects and 
students of civic design. 
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The Society's first prize of $300 was 
awarded to John Floyd Yewell, of New 
York City, the second prize of $200 was 
awarded to John Ambrose Thompson and 
Ernest F. Lewis, and the third prize of $100 
to Calvin Kiessling and Herbert E. Davis. 

One hundred and eighty-five designs in 
all were submitted. They were displayed 
in public exhibition and were judged on 
May 24th by a jury composed of City 
officers and engineers including police and 
subway officials, a member of the Art 
Commission and several prominent archi- 
tects. 

Mr. Yewell's design was adjudged the 
best of all the solutions presented, because 
it occasioned the least damage to sur- 
rounding property, the jury stating in its 
report that "Any arrangement of the 
traffic problem which occasions detriment 
to the surrounding real estate is not a 
proper solution, but one should be found 
which at once lightens the pressure of the 
traffic, and creates a real estate operation 
for the authorities which has the possi- 
bility of financial success." 

The gathering together by the Society 
of so many as one hundred and eighty-five 
projects has shown how difficult a matter 
this solution is, and there is small doubt 
that many other large cities, who are also 
facing it, will be glad to profit by the large 
amount of material the Society's work 
has brought forth. 

The success of this competition in arous- 
ing keen interest in a pressing problem, 
makes it probable that the Society will 
each year hereafter hold similar prize 
competitions. 

The Committee on Art of 
art in the Kentucky Federation 

KENTUCKY rf Women > s Clubs for ^ 

year 1914-1915 has concentrated every 
effort upon practical work in art. A "state- 
wide art exhibit" was opened in Lexington 
in May during the meeting of the State 
Federation of Women's Clubs. All the 
best Kentucky artists — resident and non- 
resident — were enthusiastic in their co- 
operation, and a Federation Prize was 
offered for the best work in oil; and other 
individual prizes for water-color, pastel, 
etching and miniature, and for the best 
drawing in public schools were awarded. 



A lecture on the "Building of a Small 
Museum" was given by Mrs. Geo. W. 
Stephens of the Toledo Art Museum during 
the Federation meeting. It is hoped to 
crystallize sentiment for an Art Musuem 
in Kentucky, a work the committee is 
hoping to carry forward. Besides the 
state-wide exhibit other exhibitions have 
been held, comprising paintings by Ameri- 
can artists, reproductions of American 
paintings, and pottery. 
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The Fifth Indiana Artists' 
Traveling Exhibition has 
completed a most success- 
ful circuit throughout twenty-one cities in 
the state, and ten pictures were sold. The 
exhibit was made up of fifty oil and water- 
color paintings by the foremost Indiana 
artists, the pictures being hung in library 
auditoriums or large corridors of high 
schools. In one town there was an at- 
tendance of over 2,000. In another the 
pictures were shown during the dedication 
of a new library, three purchases were 
made and sufficient enthusiasm created to 
form an Art Association. There are num- 
erous Art clubs in Indiana, and a desire 
on the part of club women, school super- 
intendents and librarians to bring art 
education to the children of the state. 
The craft workers hold an annual exhibit, 
and much of this craft work was accepted 
for the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Under the caption "Our 
historical H e«tage and Our Duty," 
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a writer in the Bulletin of 
the Rhode Island School of 



Design has recently called 
attention to the necessity of preserving in 
this country buildings and objects of his- 
torical and archaeological interest by the 
enactment of measures both civic and 
national, and given the following very in- 
teresting account of a notable example of 
such work sympathetically executed with 
knowledge and ability — the Redwood 
Library of Newport, R. I., which has thus 
acquired a wealth of fresh interest quite 
unsuspected by the general visitor. This 
noble monument of the genius of Peter 
Harrison, one of the most noted architects 
of colonial days, has, in the course of years, 
suffered alterations which have departed 



